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made when his mind was fixed, and he drew her to him
and kissed her. As he released her he lay smiling peace-
fully, his eyes open for a moment with a look of joy and
delight, and the smile remained as he fell asleep. "It
was as though he knew God was love," said Mrs, Mans-
field, "and there was not for him the life I wanted, for I
meant here."

He did not speak again. The vigil was long. No one
knew how long until the rising sun broke across the foot
of his bed and disappeared. The sudden burst of light
caught every eye. When they turned again to him he was
no longer there.

That evening in a dingy little theatre in Grand Street,
where he gathers the poor of the Yiddish quarter, the
venerable Jacob Adler offered the simplest tribute that
one artist could pay another. Before he began the play
he came before the curtain, waited for the hush to spread
over the audience, and then said in that language without
a country: "Stand up." Every one rose. "Men, take
off your hats." They abeyed. "And now do you know
why it is that I ask you to stand ? It is because to-day
the world has lost the greatest actor who speaks the Eng-
lish language. In all the history of the stage there have
been few greater." Then he told them of Mansfield's
memorable achievements. "It is for this great man that
I ask you to stand uncovered and I myself stand un-
covered here to-night."

When the word of their loss reached Mansfield's own
people, a wave of sorrow swept over the heart of the na-
tion. The eulogy of the American and English press was
spontaneous, unreserved. One moment of such apprecia-
tion in his lifetime would have compensated for all thed that, that means good
